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THE ERA OF CLAIMS. 

HIS is verily a season of claims. The 
rich placer of the natignal treasury is 
being assiduously worked in the interest 

of a number of claimants. The trouble is not 
so much with those who really have claims, 
as with those who fancy they possess them. 
The number of these is well nigh innumerable. 
Most of them, strange to say, come from the 
South. As the Congressional session is about 
drawing to its close, they are moving on Wash- 
ington heavily laden. ‘They present a peculiar 
appearance. There is the sable claimant, fresh 
from the cotton-field, who wishes the govern- 
ment to reimburse him for the injury he has 
endured from a kick from his favorite mule. 
There is the burly planter who wishes the gov- 
ernment to compensate him for his losses re- 
sulting from the rainy season. ‘lhe wily lawyer 
has As “little claim,” and the former field-hand 
now pauses on his tramps to. recall how seven- 
teen years ago he gave a federal soldier a cup 
of well-water, for which he now expects the 
government to pay. A tree has blown dowm, 
and the treasury is to pay the loss. 

A peculiarity of these retrospective claims is 
that they increase with time. Each year they 
become larger. The claimants seem never to 
die, nor do their demands abate. ‘The story 
is known of the naticnal claimant, who ap- 
proached President Jackson seeking a diploma- 
tic embassy, and who concluded by receiving 
from him a pair of old boots. This experience 
is, just at present, being altogether reversed. 
Claims against the government for boots grow 
in the process of adjudication, and during the 
delay of years into cash demands on the trea- 
sury for exorbitantsums. The humorous phase 
of the question is really the subordinate one. 
But it obtrudes itself continually; and while we 
reprobate the eagerness with which the claimants 
move against the treasury, we cannot but be 
amused by the expedients they adopt. 








a 
i" ND in these days cometh into the world 
sub. the Easter Hat. And thesame is of two 
“—*" kinds: the Male and the Female Hat. 
And the Male costeth nine dollars; but to the 
Female are there no bounds, neither any limits. 
And thence is there much trouble and dissen- 
sion in every household. But the man-milliner 
waxeth rich on the profits thereof, and he 
sitteth in the room of the woman-milliner who 
is not his legal spouse, and he playeth poker 
with her. And by-and-by will he indulge in 
the luxury of a divorce-case, and give away his 
wife; and hitch up a peg the social status of the 
millinery business. Selah. 

* Yea, now, what is there for cussedness like 
unto a monkey? For he ravisheth the hunk of 
molasses candy from the sucking infant, and 
he getteth his paws sticky therewith, and he 
reacheth out for the head of the family. But 
the same being bald affordeth him no grip, 
and he transferreth his attentions to the eldest 
daughter of the house; he claweth her coiffure; 
he snatcheth her depillated. And being pur- 
sued he eseapeth to the ceiling, and hangeth 
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on by the cornice, and he excavateth the 
plastering, and he chucketh fragments thereof 
at them that follow him to do him harm. For 
the agility of him is as the agility of greased 
lightning, and his sense of moral obligation is 
like to the sense of moral cbligation that 
weigheth down the conscience of the New Jer- 
sey mosquito. 

And about this season the shaggy cocoanut 
basketh in the sun upon the fruit-stand of the 
Italian vender. And the small-boy purchaseth 
a section of the interior of the cocoanut, and 
eateth thereof. And shortly after, the enter- 
prising show-man purchaseth a section of the 
interior of the small-boy; and he advertiseth 
the Finest Specimen of Octopus Ever Seen in 
America. But lo! the time of the green peach 
cometh. 

And now becometh the Spring Suit a terror 
and a bane to the average young man, and the 
thought thereof leaveth him not by night nor 
by day. And he waxeth desperate and poetical, 
and he sayeth to himself: ‘‘ Behold now, I will 
shake the dust of this city from off my feet, 
and I will fly to a desert island in the Western 
Sea, where he who weareth a shoe-string about 
his waist is considered a dandy, and he who 
hath a chest-protector is held as a man who 
sporteth an ulster. Yea, I will be as a leader of 
the fashions in Owhyhee.” And then he girdeth 
up his loins, and he goeth out, and intervieweth 
his tailor, and ropeth him in for a check suit. 

And now is the time arrived when the master 
of the house cometh home at even, and findeth 
all things in disorder, and likewise in soap- 
suds; and the wife of his bosom on the stairs, 
disagreeing with the handmaiden; and the 
parlor carpet in the back-yard, where it enjoy- 
eth the gentle titillation of a man who receiveth 
pay by the hour. And he remarketh casually 
that he will dine at the club, and he turneth to 
go out, and ke walketh into a pail of hot water 
that standeth right in the middle of the hall- 
way: and the Recording Angel reacheth for a 
copper-tipped pen, and taketh down his phono- 
graphic memoranda on sheet-iron; and it is 
moreover incumbent upon that angel to be 
especially smart about it. 








MAD DOG! 
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‘,HE time is approaching when it is just 

tes as well to begin being frightened about 
Hydrophobia. 

We wish to impress upon our readers the 
necessity of clinging to the good old conser- 
vative notions on this subject. 
astray by any rationalistic opposition to estab- 
lished theories. It is true that deaths from 
Hydrophobia are about as rare as deaths from 
falling out of balloons; but what difference 
does that make? Since time immemorial has 
is not been the divine privilege of humanity to 
go tearing about, through all the season of 
warm weather, persecuting stray dogs and writ- 
ing alarmist letters to the news-papers? 

Don’t stand any nonsense on this point. 
Hydrophobia is a good thing to get up a scene 
about. Is it not better that all the dogs in 
New York should be drowned than that little 
Johnny Burke of Hester St. should get bitten 
by a cross-eyed mule, and die six months after 
of indigestion ? 

There are some men who try to argue this 
thing; but they are not to be trusted. If you 
meet such a man, denounce him at once as 
being asentimentalist, and “in” with the black- 
and-tan delegation. If he tries to tell you that 
dogs are more likely to take an antipathy to 
water in winter when they aren’t thirsty than 
they are in summer when they are suffering 
from the heat, respond to him—why, respond 
to him that—tell the fellow—well, yes—explain 


Don’t be led: 





to him—oh! ask him how he’d like to get bit- 
ten, himself. 

And if he begins quoting any of his statis. 
tics, as that kind of man generally will, to try 
te make you believe that a dog may bite a man 
without having Hydrophobia or communicating 
it; that the bite of a horse, a cat, or any other 
animal is just as likely to produce the rabies as 
is the canine article; that to fasten his nose up 
in a cumbrous muzzle and treat him generally 
or a Pariah and an outcast is the surest way to 
drive a dog mad, if there is any mad in him 
—if he comes the statistics game on you, shut 
him right up by informing him that you con- 
sider statistics a new-fangled humbug. 

Perhaps he will point out to you that there is 
more chance of your getting lockjaw from a 
prick of the scissors with which you trim your 
finger-nails, than of catching Hydrophobia from 
the faithful dog who would starve or fight or 
die for you to-morrow. If he does, you have 
him there. There is no analogy between a pair 
of scissors and a bull-pup. 

Stand up for the good old ideas. Don’t let 
anyone pit iconoclastic, materialistic science 
against a man’s reverence for the traditions of 
his grandfathers. If you see an unmuzzled dog 
in the street, yell, run for a policeman, get a 
crowd, club the dog till he confesses his insanity 
by biting someone. Shoot him. 

Yes, make a howling public-spirited idiot of 
yourself. And then go home and _ breathe 
sewer-gas by the cubic yard; lean out your 
window and inhale poisonous odors from Hun- 
ter’s Point; sit down to table and eat new 
potatoes and green fruits of the earth out of 
their season; go to sleep and leave the insect- 
powder where the children can get at it and 
eat it, to see what it tastes like. 

Life is too serious a thing to be trifled with. 


THE CHICAGO PRECEDENT. 
rN CHICAGO man died leaving property 
: valued a few years since at $1,225,000. 
‘ Some trouble ensued between the law- 
yers and guardians, as to whom the property 
really belonged to. So intricate was the question 
found to be, that twelve lawyers were set to 
work to decide it. 

The legal method of deciding will-cases where 
large sums are involved is peculiar. The testa- 
tor’s only heir has recently made application to 
a Chicago court for $50 to pay his school-bill, 
and the request was resisted by his attorneys, 
on the ground that the entire estate had been 
exhausted in legal expenses, and that of the 
$1,225,000 not even $50 was left. This is 
quite an innovation. 

In New York the lawyers would have followed 
the Chicago rule as to using up the estate, but 
they would at this stage be putting in a claim 
for legal services, and pray the court to give 
them precedence over the school-bill, since they 
had worked disinterestedly for nothing, and 
had advanced money to the estate. 


Ir is better to be right than President of a 
south American republic. 





THE cheapest thing about a $300 piano 
which is sold for $55 is the man who buys it. 





THE quasi-earthquake at Constantinople, on 
Sunday, is a violation of the treaty of San 
Stefano. 

TEARFUL TomMMy SHEARMAN, .of Brooklyn, 
has made his little statement, and it remains 
now only for Mrs. Morse to be heard from. A 
confession of true inwardness from the lady 
would help the case amazingly. 
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Puckerings. 





Tue time has passed for the paragrapher’s 
joke on Lent. 





Docior LE Moyne offers to cremate spring 
poets at half price. 





Tue Russian war won’t be any good to us 
if we don’t get it soon. 


THERE are no “high kickers’”’ in politics. 
They kick both high and low. 


Give a dog a bad name, and they will not 
admit him to the Kennel Club exhibition at 
Gilmore’s. 


AN anifnal kept in a menagerie at public 
expense stands lower in the social scale than the 
spring poet. 

Now let George Francis Train quicken his 
conscience, and in behalf of right and truth 
acknowledge that he has exceeded his quota of 
peanuts. 


SERGEANT Bates has been robbed of a $37 
diamond in Gibson City, Illinois. ‘The Ameri- 
can flag was saved. 





THERE is no man who feels so cheap as he 
who goes about asking what would be a good 
inscription for a tombstone, and has his own 
name suggested. 





BEECHERIZED —At Detroit, Michigan, in the 
74th year of his age, the Rev. Dr. McCoskry, 
Bishop of the Protestant Episcopal Church. 
Brooklyn papers please copy. 


A YOUNG man bought an actress’s wardrobe, 
but it occurred to him afterward that it might 
not fit everyone. So he is now going about 
seeking some one whom it will suit. 





A RAILWAY conductor recently boasted that 
in the pursuance of his duties, he squeezed 587 
female hands during the past year, and it 
wasn’t a very good year for squeezing hands, 
either. 





A STATISTICAL friend has found that the or- 
dinary number of guests at a state dinner at 
the Executive Mansion in Washington, is thirty- 
six and a third. This third of a man is un- 
questionably Sam Cox. 


THERE are no free-passes in Paradise. Neither 
does the custom of return-checks prevail in 
Hell. Indeed, we have reason to believe that 
this is about the only abomination to which 
that region cannot lay claim. 





Mrs. Van Cott says she will preach, and 
that neither John Wesley nor St. Paul can stop 
her. Some one should inform the widow that 
both of those named are dead. Besides, they 
are probably well satisfied to have her keep on 
talking, as it affords her relaxation and insures 
them immunity from her elsewhere. 


A CORRESPONDENT asks us if we believe that 
the Marquis of Lorne really writes the poems 
that appear over his own name. We don’t 


know positively; but we should think that a man 
of Lorne’s fortune and position would employ 
a servant to do them forhim. He probably 


PUCK. 








Ir Job had only lived in the time of Wor- 
cester’s Unabridged, he might have had sore, 
painful subcutaneous eruptions, terminating in 
pustules, but unless a supply of extra potsherds 
was thrown in, too, he probably would not have 
appreciated the difference. 


Lorp & Taytor pay their collectors ten 
dollars a week. The collectors gather on an 
average two hundred dollars a day, and are 
responsible for all losses, accidental ur not. If 
there is anything in indications, we prophesy 
that Messrs. Lord & Taylor will build a Woman’s 
Hotel some day or other. 





WHat a vast amount of good can a family 
get out of one set of diamond earrings. ‘The 
mother makes her morning calls with the 
sparkling gems; the eldest daughter goes toa 
dinner with thesame solitaires dangling from her 
ears; another daughter causes the opera glasses 
to be pointed in her direction, by wearing them 
at the matinee; they beautify another pair of 
ears at a tea-party, and the youngest of the 
family captures the hearts of all the young 
fellows with them at a grand ball in the even- 
ing. And we didn’t say that the old gentleman 
had paid for them, either. 





APRIL 24, 1891. 

I CONFRONT my own confession of guilt with 
my own denial. 1 offset my written admission 
by my published declaimer. I defy anyone to 
say that I have not said this. I reiterate my 
innocence, and establisn my truth. If all the 
World calls me guilty, I will confront it by 
my confession, and say that everyone (myself 
included; has lied. I defy anyone to say that 
I have not said this. Grace, mercy and peace. 

P.S. 1 absolve myself from my own con- 
fession. I assert my innocence. I confront 
the world with my denial. 1 am guiltless. 1 
defy anyone to say that | have not said this. 





To Henry WarpD PLyMmoutTH, Esq? 


Forgive me, Henry, if to thee this late 
And hasty product of a fluent pen, 
Thyself no very common specimen, 

For various motives kird I| dedicate. 

My first was offered to an older friend; 

A ‘quickened conscience”’ falleth to thy 

share: 

Nor would I miss the occasion to declare, 
Ere this brief mission to the press I send, 
‘That, set aside veracious inwardness; 

‘To use thy own apt and effective phrase: 

In all my threadings of this worldly maze— 
And | have thread it some, | rather guess — 

Free from scif-seeking falsehood, low design, 

I have not found a whiter soul than thine. 








RONDEAU. 


LOVE AMONG THE POTSHERDS. 


G)r 


‘G4. ERAMIC all tastes here have grown. I’m free 

4% 

JJ \\ To say the mode wanes somewhat, o’er the sea: 
o- 





Here nathless are we all Keramic, very. 
Keramomaniac is my uncle Perry, 
And shrined in pots my cousin Virginie. 


I strive to storm this fort of pottery 

Upon the wings of Love. 

Find I have furnished freight for Charon’s ferry 
Keramical, 


And generally 


Sevres, Faience, Majolica. These things be 
The fracturable shrine of my divinity; 
Yet will I win that ripe mouth, mocking, merry— 
O seven or eight shades ruddier than the cherry 
Though I smash eternally all things that we 
Keramic call. 





does. 








THE DO.ING HUSBAND, THE FOND WIFE, 
AND THE SINISTER YOUNG MAN. 


fe 

They were turning over the leaves of an 
album together. ‘“‘ Pretty girl,” said the wife 
as they reached a primrose-complexioned im- 
genue, *‘ very pretty.” 

‘She was the handsomest girl I ever saw,” 
said the husband significantly. 

The sinister young man nodded assent to 
both parties. : 

‘‘Do you think so?” asked the wife with 
some emphasis. 

The young man thought over the situation, 
and inferred that the picture in the album was 
that of the wife some years prior to her nup- 
tials. She was trying totest him. The hus- 
band too seemed to corroborate this view. The 
sinister young man took the hint. 


‘**Do I think her pretty?” he said. ‘* Well, 
I should just guess | do, Such white teeth, 
Juxuiant hair, beautiful complexion, fine fea- 
tures, face, form, carriage, such ingenuousness, 
and, ah! such a sweet expression.” 

The husband hove a weary sigh, and re- 
marked, ‘‘ Zhat was my girl before I was mar- 
ried,” 

Il, 

**Joanes,” said the fond Virginia to her 
spouse (who was a plumber), “‘we have lived 
thirty five years happily together; do not now 
shatter our union by this rash resolve.” 

The plumber-spouse waited till Virginia was 
done, and then he said deliberately: ‘It is 
because I have the experience of thirty-five 
years that I am emboldened now to assert my 
prerogative. 1 wé// play the ‘Sweet Bye and 
Bye’ on my cornet.” , 

‘Not in this house,” said Virginia, firmly. 
‘Tt is mine, a gift from my mother—” 

The plumber-spouse snapped his fingers con- 
temptuously. 


The woman felt scorned, and said: ‘* You 
have gone far enough. I defy you to proceed 
to this extremity.” 


A smile lit the face of the plumber-husband. 
If he was really awed, his command of facial 
expression must have been at fault, for he 
looked amusingly unconcerned. 

‘“‘ Dearest,” said Virginia, ‘‘ please do not 
play that instrument; if you must play it, per- 
form some of the airs we heard on our honey- 
moon. In those happy days when, alas!—” 


The plumber-husband wept, but he did not 
take his eyes from the cornet. Virginia ceased 
to implore him. She became argumentative, 
aS some women are wont at times to do. 


“See here, Jonas, you spent $19 for that 
there cornet. That represents 127 drinks, You 
want to keep the cornet. What’s the use of 
breaking it by playing the ‘Sweet Bye and 
Bye’? Besides it is a pretty instrument, and 
you might not get so nice a one again.” 

The plumber-husband remarked that he was 
not dissuaded from his original purpose. 

“Then,” said Virginia, ‘‘ you are a mean, 
sneaking wretch. What are you good for, any- 
way? A grown-up man, playing a cornet! Next 
you'll want a top, a kite and some marbles,” 
she said ironically. 

He took the cornet from the box, and pre- 
pared to perpetrate his design. But he did 


not do it. 
* 


* * 

The reason which the widow gave to the 
mourners was that Destiny had asserted itself. 
The sinister young man said that it would be 
sad to reflect that it could ever (even for a 
time) overlook a cornet-player. 
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IN APRIL. 


I April mild the breast with fantasies rich 





Is crowded, and we see, in pleasant dreams, 
Laughterful floating down diaphonous streams, 
Wood-nymphs, in flower-shallops, playfully pitch 
Mellifluous kisses to the breezes, which 
Bring to us sweets the average person deems 
Worthy to sail upon your gossamer beams 
And kiss the phlox, wistaria, and sich. 


You charm us with your glances wistful, coy; 
Your tearful eyes, gold-lighted from above, 
Breathe scents delicious as they softly shine, 
Fair month, you burst the radiant rose of joy, 
And bind fond hearts in diamond fetters of love— 
Alas! what means this simple song of mine ? 


R. K. MUNKITTRICK,. 


THAT AWFUL PHONOGRAPH. 


HOW THE DEACON SURPRISED HIS 
AUDIENCE. 


HE Phonograph is certainly the most 
wonderful invention of this or any other 
age, and the purposes to which it may be 

devoted are manifold and surprising. 

Mrs. Carmeen need no longer sit up until 
midnight for a late husband—that is, late com- 
ing home. She can now speak her lecture in 
the diaphragm of the phonograph, attach one 
end of a cord to the crank and the other end 
to the knob of her chamber-door, and retire to 
her downy couch, with the sweet and comfort- 
ing assurance of having ‘‘ spoken her mind” 
where it will do the most good. Carmeen will 
come sneaking in at 1 A.M., as usual, and 
creep stealthily up-stairs, but no sooner does he 
open his bedroom-door than that awful phono- 
graph will up and tell him in his wife’s well- 
known voice, what she thinks of ‘‘ such conduct 
as this,” winding up with the stern command: 
‘Now, come to bed, you old fool, and don’t 
sit there blinking like a sick owl!” And all the 
time this performance is in progress, Mrs. 
Carmeen may be reveling in sweet dreams, in 
which spring bonnets and the latest lovely thing 
in polonaises predominate. 

The phonograph is also capable of playing 
some pretty shabby tricks, and if Deacon 
Peppers could have laid his hands on the in- 
ventor, a few nights ago, he would probably 
have torn him into two thousand fragments— 
more or less. 

The Deacon is—or rather was—a good man 
and a class-leader in the Brownsville church. 
He visited New York recently and wandered 
into an establishment where several phono- 
graphs were on exhibition and for sale. He 
became much interested in the instrument; and 
when he spoke into the mouth-piece of one of 
the machines, and heard his own words ground 
out with startling distinctness, he manifested his 
astonishment in one prolonged ‘‘ W-h-e-w!” 

Then a happy thought struck him. He usually 
made a brief address at class meetings on Friday 
evenings, and he suddenly conceived the idea 
of speaking his piece in the phonograph, pur- 
chasing the invention, and surprising the 
brethren and sisters at the next meeting. The 
idea was carried into execution to some extent. 
The Deacon charged the phonograph with an 
appropriate address, and whilst he was bargain- 
ing with the owner for the instrument, in another 
part of the room, a rough, bushy-whiskered in- 
dividual, attired in corduroy pantaloons and a 
speckled shirt, slipped in unobserved and howled 
a lot of stuff into the same machine. The Dea- 
con paid for and carried off the phonograph, 
entirely ignorant of the frightful sentences in- 
jected into it by the rough person, who, as sub- 








sequent events proved, was the intellectual driver 
of a mule team, and not very choice in his lan- 
guage. 

The next day was Friday, and in the evening 
the Deacon marched into the church with his 
phonograph under his arm, and his face illu- 
mined with a radiant smile. 

‘My friends,” he commenced, “I have a 
little surprise for you. I do not intend to 
address you this evening. I have brought a 
substitute to speak for me. This little instru- 
ment I have here (holding up the phonograph) 
will now address you briefly on your duty to 
the Church and to suffering humanity.” 

Then the Deacon, with a smile extending 
from ear to ear, gave the crank a couple of 
turns, and all the color faded from his face as 
the phonograph thundered forth: 

“Git up there! you dashed old cripple! 
Whoa, Sal! you blind—” 

It was awful. 

The hair of the brothers in the front pews 
stood straight up, a sister in the back part of 
the house fainted dead away, and the Sexton 
yelled “ fire!” 

‘“There— is —some—terrible—mistake here,” 
gasped the Deacon, after a few minutes of pain- 
ful silence. ‘‘1 must have turned the crank the 
wrong way—or maybe the linch-pin is loose, or 
the safety-valve has lost a screw, or something.” 
And, perspiring at every pore, the Deacon 
essayed another turn, and the machine yelled: 

‘Gee, Bill! Where in the dashnation are you 
going, you son of a mule! Peddi-whoa-a-a! 
Blast your eyes, can’t you—”’ 

The awfulness became more awful. 

Three more sisters fainted, several brothers 
clapped their hats on their heads and their 
fingers into their ears, and started for the door 
shouting ‘ police!’’ and the Sexton hallooed 
“murder,” while the Deacon wildly clutched 
the phonograph by the neck and choked it 
until it was black in the face, and its eyes bulged 
out an inch. 

But twas no use. ‘The internal arrangements 
of the machine were evidently demoralized, 
and the cylinder continued to revolve, grind- 
ing out the most frightful language ever heard 
outside of a political ward convention; and 
when the audience were saluted with “ I’ll 
knock your dashed brains out, you long- 
eared—” they didn’t wait for the remainder of 
the ‘‘ address,” but got up as one man—and 
one woman—and made a dash for the door in 
a decidedly panic-stricken manner. ‘The Dea- 
con, with his face the color of a small-pox flag, 
threw the phonograph over the pulpit, sprang 
after it, and kicked it down the aisle into the 
street, where the Sexton smashed it with an axe, 
just as the Deacon’s address began to issue 
from its mouthpiece, and then placed it under 
the hydrant and let a stream of water run on 
it all night. 

A committee was appointed on the spot to 
investigate what appeared to be the Deacon’s 
highly improper and painful conduct, and that 
well-meaning person has concluded to move 
West and grow up with the country. 

J. H. WitiiaMs. 


————— 





-HOW A LAWYER GOT LEFT. 


‘;HE smart lawyer has for many years 
terrorized over the court-room, and bull- 
dozed witnesses and jurymen at his own 

sweet will. The judge never or rarely interferes. 
Either he is afraid to, or else he looks on and 
sympathetically enjoys the fun. Thus the wit- 
ness-box has become, to the unfortunate wretch 
who has sworn to tell the truth, the whole truth, 
and nothing but the truth, a species of modern 
Inquisition Chamber, with the House of Deten- 
tion for the purgatorial dungeon. 

Quite lately, however; the public has begun 











to take an interest in the proceedings of the 
smart lawyer, which may, in the end, lead to 
his retirement from the field. And when, the 
other day, some particularly nasty little animal 
of this class turned on a poor, innocent, ‘right- 
ened girl, who had given testimony damagin 
to his side of the case, and asked her if she 
*‘ considered herself respectable,” the press in 
general expressed its opinion of the performance 
with a vigor and unanimity which ought to have 
had a salutary effect on the whole shyster frater- 
nity. 

Occasionally—alas! far too rarely—the wit- 
ness-stand finds a man for whom threats of 
punishment for contempt of court, and vague 
admonitions to ‘‘take care,” have but few 
terrors. Then is the time of the smart lawyer's 
downfall; an event to which all possible publicity 
ought to be accorded. 

Mr. Shafer, of the Supreme Court, is of the 
smart lawyer persuasion. He has recently been 
retained to defend a man-milliner from whom 
his wife seeks a divorce on the ground of adul- 
tery, and who, with genuine manly feeling, has 
lost no time in bringing forward vehement, but 
not wholly credible counter-accusations. On 
Thursday of last week the plaintiff in the suit 
called to the stand Mr. Richard M. James, 
whose evidence tended to show that the defen- 
dant was in the habit of visiting at unusual 
hours a woman, said to be his mistress, in whose 
house the witness lodged. The direct examina- 
tion over, Mr. Shafer bounded boldly to the 
front, with battle-ardor gleaming in his eye— 
and got left in the following neat and elegant 
style: 

Q (by Mr, Shafer)—You used to be out late? 

A.—Yes, 

().—Are you pretty gay? 

A.—No, sir, I am not gay. 

Q.—Well, you like a good time, then? 

A.—I don’t know what you call a good time. I sup- 
pose a good time with you means getting drunk, 

(2.— What's that you say, sir? Do you know me, sir? 


O Shafer! What is the strictly legal term for 
a dead give-away”? 

You'd better be careful. 

[Plagiarized from Sergeant Buzfuz.] 


Q.—You say that you saw —— sit in Miss ——'’s 
room in his shirt-sleeves? 

A.—Yes, fifty or one hundred times, 

(2.—Why don’t you say five thousand times? 

A.—Well, I might, and still tell the truth. 


We wish to call attention to the beautiful and 
artistic mansard roof put on Mr. Shafer’s case 
by this reply. There is, in the first place, a 
picturesque failure to bluff the witness that is 
interesting in itself; but it is the calm way in 
which that gentleman sees the lawyer’s five 
thousand and goes him an unlimited number 
better, that adds an inimitable charm to the 
pleasing scene. 

We should not be surprised to learn that at 
this point Mr. Shafer turned to the judge and 
said in the words of a distinguished legal light, 
before referred to: ‘‘It is perfectly useless, 
attempting to get at any evidence through the 
impenetrable stupidity of this witness.” It is 
certain that he did not trouble Mr. James much 
further. 





Sim Jim, a Chinese laundryman, becoming 
despondent on account of not collecting a bill 
of 13 cents for washing, tried to commit sui- 
cide by hanging himself by his suspenders. 
He was cut down before life was extinct. The 
suspenders were saved. 


THE man who is going about deprecating 
the revival of the Beecher-Tilton scandal on 
the ground that it is demoralizing the public 
mind, is the same individual (you will find on 
inquiry) who has read the full case from be- 
ginning to end, and has been panting for more. 
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1. Prince Egbert Albert, feudal Lord of 
Hapswich and Blinkershire, receives, under 
solemn pledge of secresy, a letter from the 
Princess Deodand Aurelia, his wife. 
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3. The messenger has reason to perceive to 
what extent Egbert Albert is moved by the 
receipt of the epistle. 








6. He wanders so far that he ceases to know 
where he is. 

















OF MEDIAEVAL TIMES. 





4. Goaded by terror Egbert Albert finds 
temporarily a congenial resort. 








7. And takes refuge in a haunted house, the 
rent of which no mortal man knoweth. 


(To be concluded.) 
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2. He forsakes the chase to read it: 

MiLorp—Remorse is gnawing within me; 
for one night an unknown man—masked—an 
infant—. You now knowall. To-day would 
have been his eighteenth birthday. I withdraw 
to a cloister. Yours— 





5. Possessed by fury, he seeks new roads to 
travel. 





8. He turns a mystic key, and, behold, a 
young man appeareth. 
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PUC K’S 
ESSENTIAL OIL OF CONGRESS. 


DISCOVERY OF THE UNITED STATES NAVY OFF 
CAPE H/TTERAS. 


Mr. Danford, of Ohio, rose to a question of 
information respecting the $14,959,935.36 ap- 
propriated for the maintenance of the United 
States Navy. During his stay in Washington he 
had never seen anything answering the descrip- 
tion of Navy, and his constituents were letting 
their children grow up in the belief that it was 
a myth. 

Mr. Yeates, of North Carolina, said that the 
government did not spend $15,000,000 anuually 
for the especial benefit of the children of Mr. 
Danford’s constituents. They:should felicitate 
and esteem themselves happy that they had 
never seen the Navy. His constituents had. A 
resident of the ‘‘ Tar-heel’”” Commonwealth, 
while on a voyage through Carolina, had seen 
the Navy off Cape Hatteras. It consisted of one 
ship in a disabied condition, which was being 
towed into port for repairs. 

Mr. Wren said that the Navy, as now consti- 
tuted, was anational achievement. It was always 
out of repair. Money was always being appro- 
priated to improve its condition, but without 
avail. ‘There was a Naval School at Annapolis 
to train men to man it; but alas! there was 
nothing to man. ‘The one boat was constantly 
being towed into port. He moved that the next 
appropriation should (for a change) be given 
for towing the vessel ow? of port. 

Mr. Cox said: “Anything for a change.” 

Mr. Gause had heard speak of the ‘‘ Pandora,” 
and asked about it. 

Mr. Glemmons said that ‘‘ Pandora”’ was not 
the name of the boat. 

Mr. Frye said that a beneficient Destiny had 
selected a Navy for the United States that the 
navy yards might be filled with voters about 
election-time. It served no other purpose. 

Mr. Wood said that the American Navy was 
universally recognized as militant in time ot 
peace. But when th-re was a rumor of war, it 
was invariably discovered that there were no 
ships fit for service. 

Mr. Bouck said, that whenever he read the 
papers (which was not often) he saw that some 
United States vessel was going on a cruise. 
What was a cruise? 

Mr. Quinn said, that unless vessels went to 
sea there would be no occasion for repairing 
them. How then could the $15,000,000 be 
spent? What he objected to, was the vessels 
being used for pleasure excursions. When the 
nations of the earth asked about the American 
Navy, they always found that it had gone tothe 
North Pole, or some other inaccessible place, 
with a pleasure party. 

Mr. Banks read from the annual report to 
show that the American Navy consisted wholly 
of officers. That they were nearly all on 
furlough. That those on active duty were 
drawing pensions, and that the one ship which 
comprised the fleet was unseaworthy. He had 
a suspicion that it was a row-boat. 


Mr. Luttrell, of California, disbelieved the 
Cape Hatteras story of his colleague Yeates. 
A constituent of his (Luttrell’s) had seen the 
American Navy in tow near Oakland, Cal. He 
thought it highly improbable that a man in 
Carolina had seen the same ship. 

Mr. O'Neill suggested that perhaps there 
were two ships in the American Navy. 

This view met with no favor, and much doubt 
was thrown on the existence of any navy what- 
ever. The Speaker said that the discussion 
settled itself into a question of veracity between 
the member from California and the member 
from Carolina. 

Mr. Blackburn said that the country could 
well afford to spend $15,000,000 annually on a 
Navy having no existence, but it could not 
afford to have the veracity of any Congressman 
contested by a Californian. 

Mr. Luttrell, the California member, admitted 
the grave complications which might arise from 
the official announcement of a Californian hav- 
ing told the truth. He withdrew his first state- 
ment unreservedly. 

Mr. Cox then made his joke, and a committee 
of three was appointed to inquire into the ex- 
istence of the so-called American Navy. ~ 


PENSION’S FOR THE NATIONS VETERANS. 


Mr. Banks inquired whether suitable provi- 
sion had been made in the appropriation bill 
for the veterans of 1812. 

Mr. Bouck said that the veterans of 1812 
were a colossal joke on the country. ‘There 
were in reality no veterans of 1812. The war 
had been over sixty-six years. For fifty years 
past, accounts had been read of these men 
dying, but so far as the government was con- 
cerned they were all still alive. 

Mr. Claflin remarked that the veterans of 
1812 were gifted with immortality, and that in 
the mind of the treasury they lived forever. 

Mr. Brown said that he did not object to 
these men never dying. The government could 
well afford to keep them alive as a luxury. 
Without them the annual re-union dinners, and 
the Fourth of July processions, would have to 
be abandoned. ‘lhey served a good purpose. 
What he did object to was the circumstance 
that they were annually getting more numerous. 
So far from dying, new veterans seemed con- 
stantly to be born. He moved that the govern- 
ment refuse to recognize as a veteran of 1812 
any man born since 1860. 

Mr. Walker asked to make it 1861. 

Mr. Jones thought this change too sweeping. 
In the natural course of events the dona-fide 
1812 veterans must die. For the honor of 
America he was glad to say that there were 
always new veterans to take their places. They 
had now reached about the year 1842. If Mr. 
Brown’s motion prevailed it would only be a 
question of time when all the veterans would 
die out. What would Congress do then ? 

Mr. Hewitt said that he took a statistical 
view of the case. 50,oco men participated in 
the war of 1812. ‘There were now in the 
vicinity of 200,000 claimants on the national 
bounty on their account. 25,000 claimants had 
been killed on the field. He regretted to say 
that there were 27,500 widows receiving pay on 
their account. He was forced, therefore, either 
to one of two conclusions: ‘he government was 
being defrauded, or bigamy prevailed in the 
army to an alarming extent. He also called 
attention to the fact that there seemed to have 
been no single men in the American army at 
that time. Of the 25,000 who survived the war 
more than 38,000 were now drawing pay from 
the government. It had been said by Montes 
quiteau that pensioned men lived always, but 
the American pensioners went so far as to in- 
crease in number yearly. 

Mr. Butler attributed this to the American 





spirit of enerprise. 








Mr. Page said that the early life of the 
Republic was honest. The graybeards who 
had fought in 1776 were so few that they felt 
ashamed to ask for pensions, so they called 
themselves veterans of 1812. 

Mr. Gause said that it was a shame for men 
who were old enough to know better to be so 
avaricious. 

Mr. Jones reminded the Arkansas M. C. that 
many of the veterans were young men, and that 
having been present at the war of 1812 was not 
essential. Indeed, the one real veteran who did 
survive never got anything from the govern- 
ment. 

Mr. Morrison explained that the case of this 
man had been an exasperating one. By the 
books of the treasury he had left five widows 
and twenty-two orphan children, besides an 
ind ‘gent father. It seems that though the five 
widows regularly put in their bills, the twenty- 
two childrer., seduced by hope of gain, had re- 
ceived double pay on account of having lost 
both parents. The one genuine living veteran 
of the War came one day to the capital. He 
said he had never been married, and that the 
twenty-two children were impostors. His ‘‘indi- 
gent father.” had been dead eighty four years, 
‘The statement of these facts greatly incensed 
the treasury officials. ‘hey confronted the 
veteran with their books. He still refused to 
admit the five widows. Mr. Morrison said 
plaintively that the government had offered to 
compromise on four. The veteran refused to 
acknowledge any of them. ‘ Three and a half 
widows,” said the treasury official, coaxingly. 
The veteran was obdurate. ‘‘ Do you mean to 
say that the ‘lreasury is mistaken?” asked the 
official. ‘‘ Yes,” said the veteran, ‘‘on this 
point, it is. How could I leave five widows, 
being myself still alive?” Mr. Morrison ap- 
pealed to the House whether this was not a 
most exasperating case. 

Mr. Muller said that he sympathized with his 
colleague from Illinois, but he should remember 
that patriotism is its own reward. 

‘The recollection seemed new to Mr. Morrison, 
for he took his seat disconsolately. 

On motion of Mr. Benedict it was agreed 
tnat the veterans be paid this year as usual, 
That measures be perfected whereby the in- 
crease in the number be restricted. That com- 
petition for pensions be opened to all citizens, 
but that in no case should money be paid per- 
sonally to a deceased man, and, finally, that 
where the descendants of a man were receiving 
money on account of being dead, he be re- 
strained from getting any himself. 

It was also unanimously agreed that no undue 
favoritism be shown to men with hand-organs, 
and that the fund be free to whoever chose to 
compete. 

Mr. Butler gave notice that under this rule he 
was a veteran of the Seminole war, and Mr. Cox 
announced himself as a combatant in the Tri- 
poli contest. The Speaker, mistaking this for 
Mr. Cox’s joke, adjourned the House. 








‘THE Count Bozenta, the husband of Ma- 
dame Modjeska, is, like herself, spirituelle, 
gentle and romantic, a good talker, an earnest 
listener, and withal thoroughly unassuming.” 
At least so says an exchange. We may add 
that he has mobile features, a pretty figure, 
and hair worn “‘banged.” He plays the piano, 
and works crochet when not occupied with the 
household duties. He is passionately fond of 
birds, and spends most of the day sweeping. 
His son, aged sixteen, accompanies him as es- 
cort everywhere. ‘They always have a canary 
bird with them, and when Modjeska comes 
home from her evening work the Count doffs 
his apron, in which homely attire he looks 
very picturesque and spirituelle, 
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THE TRUTHFUL BIOGRAPHY 
OF A HUMORIST. 


4, CAN’T tell how soon after his birth it was 
i discovered that he was funny, but I do 
=> know that when I first became acquainted 
with him—and he was quite a young man “hen 
—he was pointed out to me as a remarkably 
humorous youth. I then declared myself in 
with him, and thus I learned to know him 
well enough to become his biographer. 

He was born the usual way, and there was no 
funny business to speak of connected with that 
necessary step in his career. 

His father never made a joke, and his mother 
only smiled on public occasions, or when she 
deemed it necessary to comply with etiquette— 
and even then she smiled under protest. 

But Ae blossomed into a full-fledged humorist 
over night, and his parents shook their heads in 
sorrow and felt that he would never come to 
any good. The fact that he became acquainted 
with me might perhaps be cited as proof of the 
truth of the prophecy. But that is irrelevant. 
I learned to like him. He took me into his 
confidence. He said he could get anybody to 
laugh at him, but he did want some one who 
would listen to him when he didn’t mean to be 
funny,and one who would not laugh when there 
was nothing to laugh at. 

And I was that one. 

He went to school when he was seven years 
old. He was a bright boy, and the rapidity 
with which he mastered his alphabet fairly 
startled his teachers. He refused absolutely to 
mistake the letter V for W, and declined to see 
the slightest resemblance between a B and anR, 
and the faculty that had, since time unme- 
morial, wrestled vigorously with the average 
youthful mind in these alphabetical misunder- 
standings, shook their heads and said: ‘‘ He zs 
a funny boy.” 

It took him a ridiculously short time to grasp 
the solemn truth that c-a-t'spelled cat, and he 
was not more than eight years old when he ac- 
cepted it as an incontrovertible fact that tran- 
quillity was spelt with two l’s. His prccep- 
tors couldn’t make him out. He didn’t ssem 
perplexed at: all at these orthographical dis- 
tinctions, however insidious; when he was told 
that a word had more than one 1, he only smiled 
blandly and asked: ‘‘Why shouldn’t it have?” 
Of course nobody could answer that, and he 
was set down as the ‘funniest boy they had 
ever met.” 

In his geography class, he was no less re- 
markable. And when he was called upon to 
bound any State in the Union, he would get 
right up and bound it. It didn’t seem the 
slightest source of surprise to him that Penn- 
sylvania was bounded on the North by Lake 
Erie and New York, ‘it would seem much 
odder if it wasn’t,” he would say—‘‘it might 
be Georgia, or Massachusetts, but it couldn’t 

be Pennsylvania, unless it was bounded in just 
that way.” And then everybody who heard 
him laughed. And he never knew why. 

When he was ten years old he wrote verses. 
They had a peculiar sentiment of their own. 
They were written to his lady-love, as every- 
body’s early verses necessarily are, but they 
didn’t have a single ‘‘ love”’ in them to rhyme 
with ‘‘dove”—and there was a conspicuous 
absence of ‘‘ sigh” and ‘‘die.” But he indulged 
in healthful versification. And in apostrophiz- 
ing his own Lucilla, who lived next door and 
exchanged bits of lemon stick with him, he 


reporter on the press. A fourteen-year old 
reporter was a novelty, but Ae didn’t care. He 
got assignments; and he soon got known through 
the playful manner in which he could ornament 
a plain case of assault and battery or petty 
larceny, so as to make it read like a prize-essay 
for a comic annual. 

And thus his humorous traits never left him. 
He got older day by day. His dialogue in 
society—and he went into society—was of its 
own peculiar kind, and it would have been very 
soul-stirring at times if people hadn’t gotten 
into the habit of enjoying what he said so con- 
foundedly well—in fact, so well that they never 
thought of what he said, but of how he said it. 

But the most important event of his life—and 
the event that really makes me his biographer, 
inasmuch as his sorrows begin with that event 
—came when he became connected with a 
comic weekly. From that time on, his whole 
life became one vast humorous paragraph. 

He felt it; but he couldn’t help it. He came 
to me one day, almost in tears. 


there is a point where virtue ceases to be an 
endurance?” 

‘* So I have heard,”’ I answered. 

‘“‘T’ve fallen in love,” he said with woe- 
ful solemnity, and I was about to make a 
serious and becoming response when he added: 
‘it’s a dead give-away for the paragraph busi- 
ness, but it’s ridiculously true, all the same.” 

‘-There’s nothing very astonishing about a 
thing like that,” I said. 

‘* Of course there isn’t,” he rejoined; ‘‘ that’s 
what I say. But, hang it, the girl I love won’t 
believe me.” 

‘¢ Have you ever told your love?” 

‘‘Have [? About a thousand times 

“Have you ever seriously declared your pas- 
sion ?”’ 

** What do you mean by serious/y?” he asked, 
perplexed. ‘‘1 can’t say, whether she con- 
strued my conversation into anything serious, 
but I give you my word, I meant it serious 
enough. You know it isn’t my fault that peo- 
ple think that everything I say is a joke.” 

And then, in the course of conversation I got 
him to give me an insight into the young lady’s 
character, and he spoke glowingly, almost rap- 
turously, of her many charms, physical and in- 
tellectual. 

**She’s a /ovely girl,”’ he added with emp- 
hasis; ‘‘ perfectly Zovely.” 

‘What does she think of marriage, anyway ?” 

‘*Oh, she told me she could never believe 
that anybody really wanted to marry her. She 
said—in a sportive sort of way, you know—that 
some day a man would have to come along on 
a white horse and bear her away in triumph 
before she would understand him ?” 

** And what did you respond?” I asked in 
eager suspense. 
‘* Why, I asked her how a white mule would 
answer her purpose. And then it seemed as 
though all the romance had left her soul.” 

I turned away in defeat. 

‘* You’re a paragrapher on a comic weekly,” 
I remarked, ‘‘ and there’s no hope for you.” 


9? 


‘Look here,” he said, ‘‘don’t you think that | 


what comes along; it ceases to be earnest be- 
fore it strikes him. 

Every now and then he comes upon some 
one who dcoesn’t know a joke when he sees it, 
and on such occasions he gets himself into 
trouble. 

A hoary-headed advance-agent for a third- 
rate star came to him one day and asked fora 
| notice, supplementing his request with a brief 
autobiographical sketch, wherein he showed 
how, after years of vicissitudes, he had at last 
come to be the manager of this star. 

‘* Well, you’re getting along well for one so 
young,” the humorist observed. 

‘* Young!" exclaimed the hoary-headed ad- 
vance-agent in anger; ‘‘ what do you mean? 
I’m going on fifty!” 

The humorist had to apologize. 
humiliating for a humorist. 

I believe that I am the balance-wheel of this 
aumorist’s existence. He needs me. When 
he dies, he will write his own obituary, and 
ask me to publish it for him. I have forestalled 
him. 


Which was 








Answers for the Aneious. 


BusKIN.—Busk out! 

HASELTiNE.—If she wouldn’t, why did you ask her? . 

Mucil.AGE.—Keep on sticking; until somebody tells 
you to gum off. 

D.S. McR.—You are attempting to impose on us with 
You did not write that poem. There is 
The Nathan 


a plagiarism, 
only one man who could have done it. 
murderer is found, 

Hisroricus.—You are right. Latimer was burned at 
the stake. But it was not because he owned a flute. Let 
us be just and fair and honest in all things. He was only 
learning to play the cornet. 

ALECK.—We will read your poem if you insist on it; 
but first let us know if it makes any difference to you ° 
whether the plate is solid silver or electro; or if you pre- 
fer a glass top with a neat satin lining. 

G. W. ASKALON.—We can find no record of the man 
you speak of, in any encyclopedia or history; and we 
are inclined to think that he must be a character of fic- 
tion, or else that you are mistaken in the spelling. Did 
he call himself simply George Washington, or had he a 
middle name? 

X. Y. Z.—If you will send us your measure, we will 
have a crown of glory constructed to order for you, You 
are one of the rare, radiant and beatific spirits who ap- 
preciate the Truly Klumorous. In answer to your inquiry, 
the gentleman in question wishes to state that he is not a 
nom de plume; but was born so, He joins with us in 
hoping that your health may continue good, and that you 
may thrive and marry, with large and satisfactory results. 

W. CAMERON N,—Youth, O misguided Canadian 
youth! as a bard of the back-yard fence you are not a 
But as a rusher-in where angels fear to tread 
you are far from a failure. Longfellow never dared to 
make the rash attempt of which you are guilty. His ad- 
vanced age, and the general esteem in which he is held, 
prove the fact. You will never get a chance to vote for 
the annexation of your province to these United States, 


success. 





From that time he was anxiously despondent 
when I met him. 

He had become fully impressed with the 
painfulness of being a humorist. 

Yet it didn’t slacken him at all, when there 
were others in our company. He’d give a 
paragraphic twist to every speech he uttered. 
He was even known to make war-map puns in 
discussing the Eastern question, believing that 





wrote: 
“‘T am so fond of you that I am gitten 
Even to adore your little kitten,’’ 


which early evinced that aptitude for femi- 
nine rhymes that has ever since been his 
poetical trade-mark. 


| that answered all purposes of argument. 


He went to a funeral once—but even then he | 
failed to understand why people made such 
solemn faces over the thing. He claimed that 
it didn’t do the corpse any good. 
He is still engaged in his profession on that 








At fourteen he left his home and became a 























newspaper, and it makes no difference to him 


if you go on like this. 

EvRIPIDES.—We haven’t anything to say againsf you, 
Euripides, except that you’ve mistaken the situation. 
That’s all. You were all right for ancient Greece—at 
least as far as we know. Perhaps ancient Greece liked 
the kind of thing you call a ‘* Sensational Story.” Maybe 
Agamemnon liked to read that kind of thing to Clytem- 
nestra, when he was courting her; or possibly Lais, 
Phryne and Aspasia used to revel in that species of 
literature when they were school-girls together in the 
Acarnanian equivalent of Vasar College. But it won’t 
work in the nineteenth century, All the consonants in 
the Greek alphabet, flinging themselves down precipices, 
or hiding wolves under their togas, or holding dialogues 
with Plato, don’t thrill us for a cent. Give us a novel 
with a dog-fight in it. 
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‘he is now an orphan at 85. 











THE RISE AND FALL 
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3) He had slain the vindictive Turk. 
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DRAMATIC NOTES. 


2 





**DipLomacy ” has proved a diplomatic pro- 
duction, indeed, at Wallack’s Theatre. 


“UncLE Tom’s Capin” against breasts the 
tide of public indignation at the Olympic. 

*¢ Nia-for-li-ca’”’ at Niblo’s, with Miss Lillian 
Cleves-Clark in an important rdle, is a pleasur- 
able announcement. 


Jos. Emmet, the original /v/z, is at the 
Standard this week. Maggie Mitchell, the 
sprightly imgenue, having departed thence. 


‘*THE EXILEs” are exiled from the Broadway, 
and George C. Boniface plays Corporal Antoine 
there this week. The number of Mr. Boni- 
face’s admirers increases as he plays this part. 

Joun McCuLvovcu is playing the “Gladiator” 
at the Grand Opera House this week to many 
plaudits, with the assistance of Miss Stella Boni- 
face, Miss Mary Prescott and a strong male 
cast. 

THE “Big Bonanza” is announced for 
production at the Park Theatre this evening, 








6) But he married, and that settled him. 


5) He had vanquished the tiger in 
his lair. 
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THE AGED ORPHAN. 





His life was a constant yearning for church 
fairs and midnight serenades, and at 70 he 
E was left an orphan at 85, and realized | would plan games of base-ball and cricket. As 

i] then for the first time his unprotected po- | 2 marble player he was unparalleled, and woe 
sition. The word “Jr.” which for three- betide the youth who mixed his alleys with Ais 


quarters of a century he had been wont to | migs. 

flourish at the end of hisname wasthereno}| As he grew older in years the orphan grew 
longer to aid him. So, helpless and alone, he | younger in spirits, and betook himself to 
shambied into the cold, unsympethetic world. | a Japanese kite and a “ignum vite top. His 
The case of this orphan was peculiar. To use | dexterity with this was remarkable, and it was 
a metaphor, he had got blind drunk from the | a pleasure to hear him call out “ fen rubs.” 
fountain of everlasting youth. The real trouble, | He was an adept at all boyish games, and played 
however, was not with him, but with his re- | ‘“ Follow-the-master,” ‘I spy” and ‘‘Prisoner’s 
spected and now lamented father. The “old | Base” with extreme sang froid. It was hard 
man” was responsible for the peculiarity of his | to restrain this orphan. The frivolities of youth 
position. In early life this husky progenitor | lured him to many an inconvenience. But he 
had been blessed with a son—an only son. | paused in his mad career at times and would 
‘The circumstance was not unprecedented. It | murmer: ‘ What will Papa say?” or “‘ Inexpe- 
provoked a sensation new to the old man. | rience will be my ruination.” © 

When his son became of age he took him aside The orphan was passionately fond of the 
and said tenderly: ‘See here. You are now circus. He attended ‘the menagerie, too, 
young. Remain so. Iam going to get no older | Fai not employed in some other boyish dis- 
myself. Please remember that I am but twenty sipation. He bought candy and got weighed, 
years your elder. Bear that in mind, and we and generally indulged in juvenile freaks and 
will live happily together.” He never said any- Seam 

thing further to the son on the subject. The P ; 
son lived up to these teachings, andthat iswhy | At last the end came. His father died. At 
In fact, he lived a | the time of the occurrence the youth was play- 
little way beyond them, for he affected a jaunti- | fully ringing door-bells in a neighboring street. 
ness and juvenility to which his father could | He awakened to a sense of the circumstance 
never lay claim. To see that elderly orphan, | that he was alone in the world. No man could 
leaning heavily on his brier-wood cane, ap- | be found young enough to be appointed his 
proach the centre of attraction at a candy-pull, | guardian, and thus to-day is the orphan left 
was a sight to remember. |-cheerless and unprotected. 
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with James Lewis as the irrepressible Professor, 
and a cast to match the exigencies of Mr. Ab- 
bey’s cosy comedy-house. 


THE difference between an actor and a 
‘* Boston favorite’’ is being shown at Booth’s, 
where “‘The Exiles,” with a cultured cast, com- 
posed partly of reindeer and goats, has evoked 
comment and commands consideration. 


THE Lingards come to the Park for the 
summer, in May. William Horace’s beauty and 
Alice Dunning’s cleverness and costumes will 
fill the local theatre-goer with rejoicing, and 
the Park with crowds (it may be hoped). 


‘“*THE BELLs, or the Murder of the Polish 
Jew,” is the psychological romance now pre- 
valent at the Fifth Avenue Theatre. Mr. Stud- 
ley plays the leading part— that of the Murderer. 
The victim’s name—Puckx breathes it confiden- 
tially — was Baruch Koweski. This was the 
cause of his sudden taking-off. 








THE sonnet writer should, as a rule, shroud 
his identity. 

A CALIFORNIAN has been found who tells the 
truth. He was not found telling it, however. 
He tells it when he sees it. 

Mr. J. K. Emmet points with pride to the 
fact that he was the original ‘‘ German dialect 
comedian.’”’ But, stranger still, he lives to tell 
the tale. 








Sixty Chicago communists left the Garden 
City one day last week, and repaired to an ad- 
jacent prairie, where they had a drill. After 





arraigning the municipal authorities, they re- 
| turned to Chicago. The cause is progressing. 
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PUCK’S COMEDY-STORIES. 


THE LATE LAMENTED. 


Adapted from the French of O. Frumrer, by H. C. Bunner. 





(CONTINUED. ] 


Jute (dursting into tears after a moment of 
silence). 

Oh dear! I’m so unhappy—and—and—I 
don’t—know—what’s the matter with me. 
[Arraigning vacancy.| Oh, it’s cruel! How 
can they let me perish like this! Nobody raises 
a hand to help me. My doctor says there’s 
nothing the m-m-matter [sod] with me, and 
the M-M-Marquis [s04] b-b-believes him. He 
doesn’t care—nobody cares. Oh no! nothing 
is the matter with me—oh yes, I’m quite well! 
They'll see, some day, how well I am. Just be- 
cause I’ve a color and am not as thin as askele- 
ton, they call me the picture of health. They 
little know what I suffer. I feel so light about 
my head—and such a heaviness at my heart— 
I’m sure l’ve broken an artery somewhere— 
I know it. And I shall die—or I shail become 
insane. And so young—it is a terrible fate. 
Kind heaven! have pity on me—I am aban- 
doned by all the world—nobody cares for me. 
[A pause.| There, there, I feel so much better, 
after a good cry. 


LISETTE (entering). 


Madame— 
JULIE. 
Ah, you have come, Mademoiselle / 
LISETTE. 


Madame la Marquise has probably been a 
witness of the condescension of Monsieur le 
Marquis? 


JULIE (seated by her toilette table). 
I have nothing to say on the subject, Lisette. 


LISETTE (combing her mistress’s hair). 


It is a kind of politeness with which a young 
girl would be very willing to dispense, if she 
were consulted. 

JULIE. 

Well, what can I do, Lisette? All men are 
alike. It is their natural and inherent grossness. 
You show them every form of mora! perfection; 
you disclose to their eyes all the treasures of a 
refined, delicate, sensitive soul—the rarest con- 
stancy, the most unfailing devotion, the affec- 
tion that survives its object, and only blooms 
the fairer above a grave—offer them all that 
would seem best calculated to appeal to an ele- 
vated nature—and they are no more interested 
than—marble. But—ah!—only show them a 
passably plump shoulder—a tolerable hand— 
they are all in a blaze of passion. Ah, I have 
had reason to know that, my child! 


LISETTE. 

Indeed you have, Madame. 

JULIE. 

Who is that galloping down the avenue so 
fast ? 

LisETTE (looking out the window). 

It is Lafleur, Madame. 

JULIE. 

Lafleur? He is rather a fine-looking fellow, 
Lisette. 1 think he is paying attention to you, 
isn’t he ? 

LISETTE. 

By proxy, Madame—through the medium of 
M. le Marquis. 

JULIE. 

So it seems. Look out the window, Lisette. 
Do you see M. le Marquis? . 

LISETTE (obeying instructions). 


No, Madame—ah, yes, there he is. Shall I 


JULIE. 
By no means. But tell me, what is he doing? 
LISETTE. 
He is leaning against a chestnut-tree. His 
arms are folded. His eyes are cast on the 
ground. He appears to meditate. 


JuLie. 

What a strange man! I do not understand 
him. 

LIsETTE (sti// at the window). 

He is moving—he is walking away from the 
tree. He is going down the cypress avenue— 
towards the edifice which Madame has erected 
—ah! he has seen it—he quickens his step. 


JULIE. 
Watch him, Lisette; tell me what he does. 
LISEITE. 
He is there. 
JULIE (rather nervously). 
What does he seem to be doing ? 
LISETTE (excitedly). 

Ah, it is not pretty, Madame, what he is 
doing—it is not pretty at all! He lifts his arms 
to heaven—hestamps on the ground— Madame, 
he has the appearance of a man who swears. 
(Rushing suddenly from the window, with a cry 
of terror) Oh, heavens, Madame! 

JULIE (rising). 

What is the matter? 

LIsETTE (in @ horrified whisper). 

He is coming here—with huge strides—and 
the air of a dragon—he is carrying something 
in his arms—hear him on the stairs at this mo- 
ment, Madame. 

JULIE (with resignation). 

He is about to kill us both, my poor child. 
(Assuming the attitude of an early Christian 
martyr waiting to be led to the stake) Puta patch 
there —ah! where is your courtplaster ?— quick! 
—at the corner of my eye. And now—and 
now—do not abandon me, Lisette. Oh! it is 
terrible—terrible! 

She reseats herself, clasping the hand of her maid, and 
in solemn silence the two victims await the approach of 
the monster. He comes, throwing the door open after a 
very informal preliminary tap, and advances to the centre 
of the room A scowl of gloomy wrath is upon his brow. 
He carries in his arms an urn of stone, funereal in de 
sign. No one speaks for a moment. Then THE MARQUIS 
gravely addresses his spouse: 


Madame, what is this urn? 

JULIE (with down-cast eyes). 

That—that— 

CHAMPFLEURY. 

This urn. 

JULIE. 

I—I--think it’s marble. (Suppressed sound 
of giggling in the direction of LiseT1TE ) What's 
that? (Severely) Lisette, leave the room! 

LisETTE obeys. THE MARQUIs sets the urn down on a 
table and again turns to his wife, who does not appear 
wholly and entirely at her ease. 

CHAMPFLEURY. 

Madam, I wish to inquire of you, and I de- 
mand a serious reply: What is the nature of this 
urn, and what is the significance of the inscrip- 
tion upon its base? 

JuLie (doubif{ully). 

The— inscription ? 

CHAMPFLEURY. 

Precisely, Madam; the inscription. If you 
have forgotten it, I will endeavor to refresh 
your memory. (eading:) 

‘“To the memory of the best of men. 
He had but one fault: 
He was mortal.” 


Perfect silence. The MARQUISE looks at the ground; 
then at the tip of her little foot, peeping out from under 
her skirts. ‘hen she resumes contemplation of the floor; 
and presently her glance returns again to the foot. Mean- 
while the MARQUIS never once removes his eyes from her 





call him ? 


face, and appears to wait her answer. 





CHAMPFLEURY, 

It appears to me, Madam, that you think my 
patience is inexhaustible. In fact, I have given 
you some right to entertain such a delusion, for 
I made, at the first, the mistake of submitting 
quietly to the unparalleled caprice with which 
you saw fit to inaugurate the series of extra- 
ordinary performances which have made our 
married life a miserable failure. Not that I 
reproach you now—understand me. What is 
done is done. But the question of what is to 
be done, let me respecffully remind you, is still 
open to discussion; and if this sort of thing— if 
this sort of thing, 1 repeat, is going to continue 
indefinitely — 

JULIE, 

That word “ indefinitely,” Marquis, will have 
a very definite result, if you are not more care- 
ful. You may thank me, sir, for interrupting 
this interesting statement of your grievances, 
which exhibits equally the shortness of your 
memory, and--and your ungenerous spirit. 
Permit me to remind you that when you did 
me the honor to seek my hand, I made no 
secret of the state of my feelings. I did not 
deceive you—I did not give you my heart. 
The recent loss of that rare and unapproach- 
able character, who was to me the only man on 
earth— excuse me, sir, you are not paying atten- 
tion—this loss, I say, and the peculiarly pain- 
ful circumstances attendant on it—had left me 
a memory very difficult to efface. 


CHAMPFLEURY. 

Rather. 

Juie (ignoring the interruption), 

I did not conceal this from you. I expressly 
stipulated—I claimed your respect and your 
indulgence, in behalf of an affliction so legiti- 
mate. ‘These you promised me—and I should 
have expected that the most ordinary sense of 
delicacy would have prompted you to spare me 
this painful duty of reminding you of your en- 
gagement. 

CHAMPFLEURY. 

Well— yes— it’s true—-1 promised—I know I 
did. But— you know—it is not customary to 
make very detailed arrangements in matters of 
this sort, and I’m rather afraid I did not fully 
grasp the significance of the situation—at the 
time. Besides, I had at least the right to expect 
that time would, in some measure, allay your 
grief. But so far from that, and most unex- 
pectedly to me, this peculiar grief, instead of 
waning, has only grown stronger and more 
peculiar. It is at present a very complicated 
system. This multiplication of anniversaries— 
this invention of hallowed dates, of mournful 
associations—this composition of epitaphs— 
this transformation of my park into a cemetery 
—what is all this? Madam, it is no longer 
mourning: it is mockery. Why, confound it! 
The unhappy relict of king Mausoleus, when 
she had performed her famous little architec- 
tural feat—and she knew something about this 
business, I think—she stopped there—kept 
quiet — dropped the matter. 

JULIE (with mournful indignation). 

You are as ignorant of history, sir, as you are 
brutal. That unfortunate woman died, at the 
end of a year of widowhood. 

CHAMPFLEURY. 

She did? Well, I’m astonished that you 
haven’t yet imitated her example. It is about 
the only thing you haven’t done yet to make 
me ridiculous in the eyes of the world® 

ULIE. 


Ridiculous—ah! there’sthe word that touches 


you. 
CHAMPFLEURY. 

Precisely, Madam, it does touch me. Do 
you imagine that our situation is not under- 
stood by the people about us? Amd do you 
think I am a man to let Ty name in the 
conversations of the servants’ hall? Do you 
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think that this knowledge will long confine 
itself within the walls of our own house? No, 
indeed, it is far too dainty a tidbit for public 
scandal to miss. Ah, by heaven, Madam! if I 
am to be disgraced by a rival in your affec- 
tions, let me have iim, by all means, in flesh 
and blood. I'll take care of Aim in such a way 
that the public won’t laugh over much. But 
the present third party is dead—lucky for him! 
JULIE. 

Ah, what a glorious achievement—to insult 
the memory of a dead Hero! “ Lucky for him!” 
Come, sir, what do you mean by that? 

CHAMPFLEURY (in unbounded wrath). 

I mean, Madam, that he has had the discre- 
tion—a plague on him!—to go where I should 
have enjoyed sending him. 

JULIE. 

Enough, sir! When a woman finds herself a 
helpless prey to such madness, and to such 
brutality, the part of silence is alone left her. 
Draw your sword, and pierce me to the heart. 

She wraps herself up in her dignity and her laces, and 
awaits the fatal blow. 

(To be continued.) 








Phe ffarine Binocular. 


By RicHarp DowLING. 


Sore time ago I lived in one of the Inns 
“4 





of Court. It was one of the smallest in 

London, and consisted of about thirty 
houses. My bedroom, in which I had a writing- 
table, was situated at the back, and about half- 
way up the Inn on the left-hand side. 

At the rear of the house an open space 
sloped a good deal down from the Inn. This 
was littered with loose stones, old tin, broken 
crockery, and such deéris. In the day-time, 
boys fought and played noisily on it; at night, 
cats adopted it as a battle-ground. It was for 


London cats what Belgium has been for Euro- ; 


pean armies. 

In those times I sat up late of nights; most 
of the while I read; but often in summer, hav- 
ing turned down my lamp, I remained by the 
open window for hours together, abandoning 
myself to reverie. I had grown so used to the 
cats that they failed to challenge my attention. 
But on certain nights I was rudely wakened by 
loud wailing and crying for mercy in a lad’s 
voice coming from a top room in a house of a 
low court opposite to me. Owing to the Inn 
houses being a story higher than those in the 
court, and the ground upon which the latter 
stood being something lower, this room was at 
least fifteen feet beneath my window. When 
light was in that room I could see into it; for 
there was no blind, curtain, or shutters. 
Against the wall opposite the window stood a 
truckle bed. By day a rickety deal table occu- 
pied the centre of the room. There was abso- 
lutely nothing else beyond two stools. At night 
the table was always moved to the window, and 
on it a dim lamp burned. 

I had never seen more than two people in 
this room: one, an old man over seventy; bald 
on the crown, with a fringe of dull brown hair 
just above the level of his ears. Even still his 
chest was broad and full, but his lower limbs 
seemed “to be failing, and he hobbled as he 
walked. His face and head were mottled with 
livid purple spots. He had a large bulbous 
nose, and knotted and repulsive hands. A 
more utterly bad-looking old man I don’t think 
I ever saw. 

The other was a youth of sixteen or seven- 
teen,, He was slight and sickly-looking, with 
an utterly colorless face. His sioulders sloped, 
his knees knocked, his chest was sunken, fee- 











ble and narrow. He called the old man grand- 
father. When he came in of evenings his face 
and hands were always smeared with blue, so 
that I concluded he worked on a ‘“ blue”-loft. 
I could form no guess as to the occupation of 


the man. 


About once a week cries and sobs proceeded | 


from that room. As I had sat in the dark by 
the open window I had seen the man beat the 
lad in a most cruel and brutal manner. The 
latter never resisted; he only prayed for mercy; 
he even made no attempt to escape. 

The youth did not sleep in the room I have 
described, but in a boarded-up passage on the 
same floor. This passage opened on the stair- 
case. It had been a lobby, and by the board- 
ing had been converted into a long narrow 
chamber. The lad must have slept on the bare 
planks, for there was no furniture of any kind 
in the place. 

The old man had one habit which went very 
near to arousing my curiosity. Often, after 
his grandson had gone, he would sit down in 
the iniddle of the floor, where the table stood 
by day, and with his back to the window so 
remain for a considerable time. Owing to his 
position I could not form the least idea of how 
he occupied himself during this singular pro- 
ceeding. 

On the night of August the twelfth I retired 
to bed unusually early, at about midnight; the 
lower sash of my window was fully raised. 

Towards one in the morning I was aroused 
by loud shouts. I got up and looked out. 

The sky was overcast, the night extremely 
dark and sultry. The noise came from that 
room. This time, however, it was not the lad’s 
voice, and it occurred to me that his long en- 
durance had been exhausted, and that at length 
he had risen and retaliated. In a few seconds, 
and before I had caught any word, the sounds 
ceased altogether with a muffled scream that 
made me shiver. 

The man occupying the chamber under mine 
was also at his window. He looked up and 
said: 

‘¢ Did you hear that ?” 

“Yes. What a horrible sound!” 

‘* How long have you been listening ?” 

‘Only a few seconds.” 

‘‘T have been here half a minute, and could 
almost swear I heard the voice of the old man 
cry, ‘ Murder!’ ” 

‘‘ Murder? Oh, it meant nothing.” 

“But it seems to me it did. There was no 
light. ‘The noises lasted a much shorter time 
than usual; and from beginning toend the boy 
never uttered a word.” 

“You do make it look ugly. 
dressed ?” 

** No.” 

‘Will you put on your clothes and go with 
me ?” 

* Yes.” 

“* Be quick.” 

‘*T’ll be ready in ten minutes.” 

Within the time appointed we were in the 
open air. Neither he nor I knew where to find 
the entrance to this court. Walking rapidly to 
the end of the Inn we looked round. Fortu- 
nately, a policeman happened to be talking to 
the night-watchman of the Inn. 

We explained our suspicions to the police- 
man, and asked him to accompany us. At first 
he was unwilling, but subsequently consented. 

Passing down a street to the right we reached 
another on the right; took it, and from it got 
into the foul-smelling court in which the house 
stood. Not more than. twenty minutes had 
elapsed between the time my companion and I 
had first spoken and that at which we knocked 
at the door. We were at least five minutes in 
attracting attention. Then a grumbling old 
woman thrust her head out of a window on 
the ground-floor and demanded our business. 


Are you 





The old woman, after a few minutes’ delay, 
raised a latch and admitted us to astifling hall, 
lighted by a candle which she carried. She 
showed us the way upstairs. 

We ascended slowly, looking from right to 
left. but discovering nothing to arrest attention. 
At length we reached the top. 

‘‘ There’s the room,” said the old woman; 
and having handed the candle to the police- 
man, she went down. 

The door stood up before us from the top 
step of the stairs. There was no landing. The 
construction of the house was peculiar. The 
other room on this floor, that one fronting the 
court, had been taken into the adjoining house, 
as well as all the whole of the floor beneath. 
So that the parts of the house accessible from 
the door by which we had entered consisted of 
the basement and the ground floors, and one 
room and a lobby boarded off so as to forma 
second room on the second floor. 

The policeman knocked, but receiving no 
answer raised the latch and entered. We fol- 
lowed, and. found ourselves in the enclosed 
lobby. No one—nothing here. On the left 
we saw another door. At this the policeman 
knocked twice, got no answer, opened it and 
went in. 

An exclamation from him drew us hastily 
over the threshold. He was standing in the 
middle of the room, holding the candle aloft; 
the table lay overturned, astrong smell of paraf- 
fine oil pervaded the air, and at his feet I saw 
the figure of a man on its face and knees. The 
figure was only partially clad, and at the back 
of the neck rested a short round stick, like an 
office ruler, but of common white wood, not 
varnished. 

The policeman laid hold of this to remove 
it, but failed. IIe handed me the candle, 
stooped down and turned the figure over. 

Simultaneously we three uttered a cry of 
horror, and I and my companion sprang back. 

I could scarcely recognize the features. The 
face was a black-purple, the tongue and eye- 
balls protruded, the lips were drawn back so as 
to expose the toothless gums, and in the neck 
appeared a deep incision, although no blood 
was visible. 

“Murder!” said the policemanin a deep 
voice that seemed to float out of the window 
and find shuddering echoes in the sultry night. 

Once more turning the body over, the po- 
liceman caught the stick and discovered at- 
tached to each end of it the end of a stout 
string. Upon following this string it was found 
to bury itself in the neck of the victim. It 
was now plain how the crime had been effected. 
The loop formed by this string had been thrown 
over the old man’s head and the stick then 
twisted. 

With haste the policeman untwisted the 
string, but life had been some time extinct. 

‘* Where is the lad ?” he asked, turning to us. 

We both shuddered, and drew near the door 
instinctively. 

‘¢ Will you stay here until I get help ? 
lad must be arrested. ‘This is his work.’ 

The constable went away, and was absent 
about a quarter of an hour. When he returned, 
other policemen and an inspector accompanied 
him. No additional fact of importance was 
just then discovered, and having given our 
names and addresses my companion and I went 
home. 

Two hours after we left the presence of the 
dead, the lad was found lying in the open space 
at the back of the house. No marks of violence 
appeared upon his body save those which could 
be accounted for by the fall. He had fallen 
on the back of his head—the skull was com- 
pletely driven in; but beyond this, and some 
bruises on the right shoulder, which had sus- 
tained a portion of the shock of the fall, and 
a few marks on the body corresponding to 
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no superficial injuries. The corpse had been 
found lying on its back with the head to the wall. 

That afternoon the inquest was opened, and 
the following paragraphs summarize the impor- 
tant portions of the evidence: 

My companion and I told our tale, then the 
policeman his. The old woman swore that the 
deceased occupied two rooms in the top of the 
house; that the entrance to the first floor and 
to one of the rooms on the second was not by 
the same doorway as that to the two rooms oc- 
cupied by the old man and the lad. She knew 
nothing of them beyond the facts that two 
years ago she let the two rooms to the old man, 
and when he took possession the boy was with 
him; the two had resided there ever since; 
both went out before breakfast, and neither re- 
turned until after tea. She did not think him 
possessed of more than kept body and soul to- 
gether. The old man never spoke to any other 
lodger, nor to the witness since the day he took 
the rooms, nor was either on speaking terms 
with any of the neighbors. Every Saturday 
morning he knocked at her door, and without 
uttering a word handed in the weekly rent. 
She ha‘! no fault to find with him except that 
he beat the lad and so caused a disturbance. 
He never had any one to see him at his rooms. 
The lad had never.spoken to her. The front 
door was never locked or bolted. Each lodger 
was provided with a latch-key; until nine 
o’clock the front door was open. On the pre- 
vious night she went to bed at ten o’clock. She 
had previously closed the door. Soon she fell 
asleep, and remembered nothing until the po- 
liceman roused her. The first floor and the 
separated room on the second belonged toa 
printing office where no one slept. 

The finding of the lad’s body was next 
proved by two policemen. They described 
its position, adding that it was found under the 
lobby window, thg bottom sash of which was 
fully raised. 

The evidence of the foreman of the ioft in 
which the lad worked was wholly uninteresting. 
Then the inquest was adjourned to the next 
day. 

The medical testimony declared that the old 
man had died of strangulation; and that the 
wounds on the body of the lad were sufficient 
to account for his death, but that there was 
singularly little blood on the lad’s body or 
where it had been found, and that the brain 
was remarkably deplete of blood. More blood 
would have been expected from a healthy 
waking person. 

Up to this point the evidence seemed to 
favor the suspicion that the lad might have 
strangled the old man, and then committed 
suicide by throwing himself headlong from 
that window. But here things took another 
turn. The doctor who had made the Jost mor- 
tem further stated in reply to the coroner: 


That the skin of the lad’s hands would be 
easily injured, and there would be abrasion and 
contusion with subsequent extravasation and 
congestion from any violent employment by 
him of such a weapon as that used by the mur- 
derer. Considerable force would have been 
needed to strangle the old man, and there were 
no marks whatever on the hands of the lad, 
and all the muscles had been found bloodless 
and relaxed. ‘The position in which the lad’s 
body was discovered went in disfavor of sui- 
cide; it would have been all but impossible for 
him to throw himself so as to fall on his back 
with his head close in to the wall. 

‘‘Coupling these facts,” said the coroner, 
“with the small quantity of blood in the brain, 
and with the placidity and deplete condition 
of the muscles, what do you as a scientific ex- 
pert conclude?” 

‘¢It is not safe to form a definite conclusion 
from such premises.” 


stones projecting from the ground, there were 





““ Well, what do you suppose ?” 

“That the heart of the lad had - ceased 
or almost ceased to beat at the moment he — 
fell. That he was at the time deeply asleep; 
that he was dead, or almost dead, when he left 
that room.” 

“Your belief is that he was thrown from 
that window ?” 

“Yes. I can be almost certain that when 
he fell he had not enough muscular vitality to 
stand.” 

Here the police asked for an adjournment 
for a week. At the end of that time, there be- 
ing no additional evidence, the coroner sum- 
med up, and the jury returned a verdict of 
“‘ Willful murder ” against some person or per- 
sons unknown in the case of the old man, and 
an open verdict of “‘ Found dead”’ in the lad’s 
case. 

The affair came under the notice of the 
Home Secretary, who first had a reward offered 
of one hundred pounds for the conviction of 
the criminal. After a fortnight the reward was 
doubled. Another fortnight passed without re- 
sult, and people in the neighborhood were be- 
ginning to treat the mystery as insoluble. One 
of the most confounding features of the case 
was that no possible motive could be assigned 
for the outrage. 

One evening towards the close of September 
I was writing in my own room when word was 
brought that a man wanted to see me. He 
had given the name of Bracken, but said I 
would not recognize it. I went down and 
found a tall, thin, dark man waiting for me. 
He told me his business was of a private and 
confidential nature, and could be communi- 
cated to me alone. I invited him upstairs, and 
in a few minutes we were seated in the top 
back room. He began at once: 

‘I hope, sir, you will excuse this intrusion. 
I am a member of the detective force of Lon- 
don. I saw your name as one of the witnesses 
ona late inquest. I have been trying to find a 
clue to the criminal; but up to this am quite 
unsuccessful. ‘he reward is, as you no doubt 
are aware, considerable. I have in a way 
staked my reputation on clearing up the case, 
and in the hope that you may be able to give 
me ever so slight a piece of information out- 
side your evidence, I have presumed to call on 
you. I hope you will excuse the liberty.” 

I told him that there was no need for apo- 
logy; that I myself felt a great desire that the 
history of the night should be laid bare; and 
that if there were any aid in my power, I 
should be only too happy to give it; but that I 
was without a particle of fact beyond what he 
had seen in my evidence. 


He begged me to tell him the whole circum- 
stances over again. 

When I had finished, he shook his head, say- 
ing that the report had been complete. In 
rising to leave he handed me his card with his 
address printed on it. As I took the card I 
asked, ‘“‘ Have you found out nothing at all 
about the old man or the lad ?” 


‘‘Nothing of any use, but still a little. It 
appears that the old man kept a dingy marine 
store down in Wapping. The people around 
the store did not know where he lived. He 
was suspected of having had small smuggling 
transactions w:th sailors, and there was a belief 
that he hoarded money.” With these words 
he bowed, apologized again, and retired. 

For a little while the matter I had been 
writing about remained in my mind, blocking 
the way against new thought. Gradually I fell 
to musing over the visit of the detective. My 
eyes rested on the window through which I had 
so often watched the ill-treatment of the boy. 
Suddenly an idea struck me with great clear- 
ness and force. The more I examined it, the 
more worthy it seemed of attention. At last I 
| made up my mind, sat down, and wrote a note 





to Detective Bracken asking him to call the 
next day. 

Early in the afternoon Bracken was with me. 
It was no part of my design to take him into 
my counsel. I concluded from his great desire 
to discover a clue that he would gladly lend 
himself to any plan offering the faintest hope 
of light. When we were alone I informed him 
that since I had seen him an idea had occurred 
to me which might lead to aclue. I warned 
him that a more fanciful idea had never en- 
tered the mind of man. But I was willing to 
put it to the test, and bear the expense if it 
turned out idle. If discovery followed, he 
should pay, and all the public portion was to 
be his. He joyfully accepted. 

“In the first place,” I asked, “‘ are those 
rooms still unoccupied ?” 

** Yes.” 

‘Very good. Go over and take them for a 


month.” 
(To be concluded.) 








Tuis is the season of the year when carpets 
and hand-organs are turned.— Worcester Press. 


Tue P. I. man says that George Washington 
‘stood up and told the truth like a little bell- 
punch.” 


SoME one has sent us a bank-note detector. 
We want to be truly grateful—but, my friend, 
how do you play on the thing ?— Catskill Re- 
corder. 


THERE are 1318 different patent car-wheels. 
Remember this as you go through a bridge.— 
Stray Squibbist. 

Gone but not forgotten —the hired girl who 
put insect powder in our salad instead of 
mustard.— Rochester Express. 


A WASHINGTON paper says: “ This office is 
closed for repairs. The Hon. David Davis 
dropped in on us yesterday.” 


THE Democrats of Ohio say they have the 
State all to themselves; the Republicans having 
been appointed to office.—P. /. Man. 


It is better to have loved and have busted 
up somewhere during the correspondence than 
never to have loved at all.—P. 7. Man. 


WE would advise England to take up arms 
against a sea of troubles, and, by opposing, end 
them—or get licked.—O#/ City Derrick. 


Tue story that Sitting Bull is a graduate of 
an American college is revived. We now be- 
lieve that it is true.—%ila. Kronikle-Herald. 


In the Legislature there was “introduced a 
bill for the preservation of fish.” Brine has 
generally been considered good.— Camden Fost. 


‘ NaTuRE intended that every man should be 
honest,”’ says the New Orleans Picayune. But 
nature knows nothing of politics. — Stray 
Squib. 

As long as S. B. Anthony is between Sitting 
Bull and the otherwise unprotected East, we 
think the latter need not be afraid.—Buffalo 
Express. 

SPEAKING of the Capitol at Washington, it is 


said that Conkling is a little vane, but Senator, 
Davis is the rotunda.—-Boston Commercial Bul- 
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PUCK. 





Reports of damages to crops are coming in 
early this season. A New Hampshire hen had 
hers entirely destroyed about a month ago, but 
still lives.—Zx. 


THE Bible commands us to love one another, 
but this is no reason why a man should climb 
the back fence to hug his neighbor’s wife.— 
Krontkle-Herald. 


AGRICULTURAL papers are howling to know 
‘* How shall we keep the boys and girls on the 
farm?’”’ Well, suppose you hide their clothes.— 
Bridgeport Standard. 


How long the British lion can stand on his 
ear without detriment to his own health is a 
rather important question for Europe just now. 
—Fhiladelphia Times. 


Ir the strolling temperance orators keep on 
enumerating the crimes of which they are guilty, 
we shall yet find out who killed old man Nathan. 
—Zusner’s Falls Reporter. 


THE young woman who used to sing so di- 
vinely, ‘‘Oh, had I the wings of a dove,” is 
satisfied with a chicken leg now. She is mar- 
ried.— Cincinnati Saturday Night. 


“Is Satan married?” propounds the inquisi- 
tive Chicago Zimes. We suppose he is—he 
must be, or else who gets up in the morning to 
build the fires ?—S¢, Louis Journal. 


WeEsrTERN Christians often ride ten miles to 
church, but they count the journey for naught 
if there is only a good cock-fight between the 
morning and afternoon services.—/%ila. Kro- 
nikle- Herald. 


Tue heaviest snorer we have heard of is the 
man up town whose wife woke him up, during 
a tempest, saying she did wish he would stop 
snoring, for she wanted to hear the thunder.— 
Unknown Ex. 


Tue St. Louisians are said to be healthy. 
They ought to be. The carrying about of two 
such weights as nature has attached to the St. 
Louisian is exercise enough to make any one 
healthy.— Louisville Courier-Journal. 


Last week the detectives caught a man, who, 
after being cornered by severe cross question- 
ing, at last confessed that he had not invented 
a fire-escape. He was promptly sent to the 
asylum for the sane.—Burlington Hawkeye. 


Now they say the reason a woman can’t throw 
things as straight as a man is because her collar 
bone is differently shaped. We always thought 
some awful reason ought to be invented for her 
performances in that line.—Bridgeport Stan- 
dard, 


P. T. Barnum never felt bad over any of his 
failures except one. He offered five dollars to 
get his wood-cut into Webster’s Dictionary, and 
the publishers scorned him, though they were 
putting in wolves and buzzards for nothing.— 
Detroit Free Press. 


Yes, brother journalists, there will come a 
time when religious societies will not expect 
seven dollars’ worth of gratuitous advertising 
in return for a ticket entitling the bearer to a 
chance in a raffle for a ninety-nine-cent hair 
brush.— Albany Argus. 


You can’t plant cats too early, nor is it pos- 
sible to get too many in a hill. You may not 
raise anything else that season where the cat is 
planted, but in the meantime the cat would not 
have raised anything either, and that is where 
the enormous profit comes in.—A/bany Argus. 


Mr. Drx announces his lecture under the 
title, “‘ Are the United States a Government ?” 
True politics require that he should say, ‘Is 
the United States a Government?” From a 
mistake in grammar in this business sprang the 
rebellion.— Bost. Zranscript. 





A SouTHERN paper regrets that something 
cannot be done to induce the blacks in some 
of the overcrowded sections to emigrate to 
Liberia. It never occurred to the editor to 
start a report that they raise watermelons as 
big as a cow over there.— Cincinnati Breakfast 
Table. 

A WISE man is never less alone than when 
he is alone.— Yonkers Gazette. We have expe- 
rienced the same feeling ourselves, and intended 
to speak about it.— Worcester Press. Which 
shows that those wise people don’t have a 
monopoly of this amusement, after all.— Buffalo 
Express. 

WE don’t want to appear ignorant or unso- 
phisticated, or anything of that kind, although 
we don’t mind owning up that we’re young and 
inexperienced; but, really, we’d like to have 
somebody tell us whether fishes spawn their 
watches and overcoats ?—S¢. Louis Journal. 


Tuis has been one of the hardest winters 
known on peach growers. So far there has 
been no reasonable excuse for spreading the 
usual annual frost-killing report, and some 
authorities on the subject fear that some new 
kind of destructive worm will have to be in- 
vented to counteract the evil effects of this mild 
weather. - Stray Faragrapher. 

FRUITLEsS inquiries are being made for one 
William A. Wheeler. Perhaps diligent search 
would reveal some such transformation as took 
place in the case of the Connecticut lunatic 
who gave his name as Alexander the Great, and, 
when reminded that it was only a short time 
since he was Julius Cesar, blandly remarked: 
‘* But that was by a former wife.” 


Wuo knows that the father in the scriptural 
parable may not have been sick of the smug 
airs and the wearisome self-complaisance of his 
first-born, and that the return of the lost prodi- 
gal may have been hailed as a blessed relief 
from the society of the model youth who sat 
opposite him every day at dinner and bored 
him to extinction across the walnuts and the 
wine with a recital of his own virtues? — London 
World. 

GEORGE FRANCIS TRAIN, it is announced, 
intends to visit Pennsylvania towns on a lec- 
ture tour. It may be remembered that only a 
week ago this paper said Train was the most 
able and eloquent orator now living. He is a 
gentleman whom it is a pleasure to know, and 
his lectures elevate and instruct, and—and we 
would lie more about him if we were positive 
he intended to visit Norristown.—orristown 
Herald, 

THE irreverence of Martin I. Townsend in 
attacking the Mother of Presidents—we refer 
to that rascally old State, Virginia—will make 
countless thousands weep. Why doesn’t the 
graceless, conscienceless old man direct his 
violence at some outside territory with which 
we happen to be at war? Again, there are the 
Indians—why not pitch into them? Hasn’t 
the South suffered enough? And is it not heart- 
less to destroy public respect for an institution 
which nobody has gazed at for a hundred years 
back without fear and trembling? Shades of 
John Smith and Pocahontas, not to mention 
the imitation shadows of Jeff Davis and Aleck 
Stephens. Is nothing in this world to be safe 
from the rude hands of Northern mudsills >— 
Buffalo Express. 


WHY IS IT? 


Why do the people crowd the rooms of the Colton Dental As- 








sociation? Five Reasons. 1st—Because they originated the use 
of the gas. 2d—Because they have given it to 103,261 patients 
without a single accident or failure. 3d—Because they do nothing 
but extract teeth, and constant practice enables them to do it in 
the best manner. 4th—Because nearly all the best dentists in the 
city recommend their patients to them. s5th—Because they make 
the gas fresh every day. No. 19 Cooper Institute, N. Y. 











PUCK’S 


Pictorial Departament 


SPECIAL ANNOUNCEMENT. 








Havine completed all necessary 
arrangements, and in compliance with 
numerous requests, the publishers and 
proprietors of Puck take pleasure in 


announcing that they have opened a 


GENERAL 


DESIGNING OFFICE, 


where the services of the best artists in 
America, including those of the dis- 


tinguished cartoonist, e 


Mr. JOSEPH KEPPLER, 


are employed in furnishing all kinds 
of Illustrations, in the most perfect 
style, on short notice, and at reason- 
able rates, The 

Theatrical Profession 
will find it to their especial advantage, 
in arranging for 


LITHOGRAPHIC PORTRAITS, 


to apply at this office, where Mr. 
JoserH Kerrier is in personal charge 


of the department. 


Address, 


Puck Publishing Company, 
13 N. WILLIAM ST., 
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AND YET BEING SOLD AS 


COMPRESSED tg 


WORTHLESS IMITATIONS 


PES CAT ILISCIMANN de COS, 


GENUINE ARTICLE 




















PORTRAITS, 
37 Union Square, New York. 
ECE VATO R. 


PORTRAITS 
Madison Square, 


Highest Awards: PARIS, VIENNA & NEW YORK. 
BRANCH: 


Old Post Office Building, 


<a 
Pamphlet & Book Binder, 


8 NORTH WILLIAM ST. 


Pamphlet binding of every description and Pass books for banks 


a specialty. 
Personal attention to everything entrusted to my care 


NOTICE. 
No. 26 (issue of September 5th, 1877) of ** Puck” 
will be bought at this office, No. 13 North William 


Street, at full price. 


With 
YOU CAN BUY A WHOLE 


Ducal Brunswick Government Bond, 














which bonds are issued and secured by the Government, 
and are redeemed in drawings 
FOUR TIMES ANNUALLY, 
until each and every bond is drawn, with a larger or smaller 
premium. Every bond must draw a prize, as there are 
NO BLANKS. 
The three highest prizes amount to 


240,000 Reichsmark, Gold, 
120,000 Reichsmark, Cold, 
48,000 Reichsmark, Gold, 


and Bonds not drawing one of the above Prizes 
Premium of not less than 


66 Mark. 


The next drawing takes place on the 


FIRST OF MAY, 1878, 


must draw a 


and every Bond bought of us on or before the first of May is en- 


titled to the whole premium that may be drawn thereon on that day. 


Ca orders sent in REGISTERED LETTERS and inclos- 
1 


ing $5 will secure one of these bonds for the next drawing. 
For circulars and other information address the 


INTERNATIONAL BANKING CO., 


Atlantic Savings Bank Building, 
NEW YORK CITY. 
In writing please state you saw this in the English}Pucx. 


Friedrichshall 


TTERWAT 


THE ONLY PURE AND RELIABLE, IMPORTERS AND MANUFACTURERS OF 
Owes its great reputation to the happy proportions of its ingre- 9 
dients, which have constituted it an unapproachable and indis- GENTLEMEN S HATS 
pensable simpy a ~ penn Se oe obstruction, piles, 
chronic disorders of the stomach, liver and bowels, gout, plethora Fifth roadwa 
and rush of blood to the head, hy pochondria, meet aw y, lassi- 174 Ave., 169 = vy 
BETWEEN 22d & 23rd Srreets, Near Cortianpt Street, 


— an hoes the blood and skin, eruptions or blotches. 
ir Henry Thompson and Baron von Liebig certify to its incon- 
testable merits. ie NEW YORK. 
Dose, one or two wineglassfuls every morning. Particularly E 
TH 








appropriate for the spring of the year. 
Sold everywhere and by the Agents, 


BOUCHE FILS & CO., 37BeaverSt., N.Y. 


NICOLL, The Tailor, 


sory Bowery. 


BLACK AND COLORED PRINTING INKS 


Usgp ON THIS PAPER ARE MANUFACTURED BY 


FRED'K H. LEVEY & €0., 


PRINTING INK MANUFACTURERS, 
32 Beekman Street, NEW YORK. 








PLES 60: OFAN Ss « - diisecc cc sda e poce cccvcovtpl $3.00 to $10.00 
SS a ET Se eee ere $12.00 to $40.00 
GVERCOATS 0 OFdler...cewccscoccesccccces coe $12.00 upwards. 


363 CANAL ST,, N. Y., 


effer great Bargains in 


WATCHES DIAMONDS, JEWELRY, STER- 
G SILV LVER AND ) TRIPLE PLATED 
TABLE WARES. 


WEDDING AND HOLIDAY GIFTS 
in endless variety at close prices, 





In Memoriam Brigham Young. 








To supply the demand for the above-named 
illustration, depicting the ‘‘ Mormon’s Empty 
Pillow,” and owing to the fact that the edition of 
containing it has been entirely ex- 


Eeranue 1838. 


NOTICE. 


The PUZZLE-PICTURE—Supplement in No, 53, 
ssue of March 13th: 


SEEK AND YE SHALL FIND, 
WHO DECIDES THE EUROPEAN QUESTION? 
TO WHICH POWER MUST ALL THINGS YIELD? 


has been published as a separate sheet, and is for sale 
by all newsdealers, and at the Puck office, at 


FIVE CENTS PER COPY, 





“ Puck” 
hausted, the cartoon has been published as a 
singic sheet, and can be obtained from any 
newsdealer in the country. 
“PUCK” PUBLISHING CO., 
13 N. William Street, New York. 


PUCK’S ALMANAC 


FOR. 1878. 


The most remarkable ever published. 


CONTAINING:— 
(But why should the contents be thus publicly exposed ?) 











PRICE, 15 CENTS. For Sale Everywhere. 


PATENT COVERS FOR FILING PUCK. 


PRICE $1.00 EACH. 


FOR SALE AT “PUCK” OFFICE, 
13 North William Street, New York. 


BACK NUMBERS OF PUCK 


CAN BE SUPPLIED ON DEMAND. 








ADDRESS, 
Willmer & Rogers News Co., oR, Publishers ‘*Puek”’ 
31 Beekman Street, 13 North William Street, 
New YorK. New YorK. 



































THE APPROACHING “REBEL CLAIMS” MONSTER. 








